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American  Defense  Policies 

BY  DAVID  H.  POPPER 

with  the  aid  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 


PRESIDENT  Roosevelt’s  dramatic  peace  message 
to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  on  April  15,  1939,  and  his 
pledge  on  the  previous  day  to  defend  both  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  independence  of  the  Americas,  em¬ 
phasized  once  more  how  closely  American  affairs 
are  bound  up  with  the  stormy  course  of  events 
overseas.  Three  months  earlier,  the  President  had 
sounded  a  note  of  defiance  against  totalitarianism 
and  aggression  surpassing  in  vigor  and  clarity  any 
of  his  statements  on  the  subject  since  the  ill-received 
Chicago  “quarantine”  speech  of  October  1937.' 
Senator  Key  Pittman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  had  been  even  more 
blunt  in  expressing  his  distaste  for  the  activities  of 
the  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  triplice,  and  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  urge  measures  culminating  in  the  use  of 
armed  force  to  resist  its  advance  “toward  our  coun¬ 
try  and  our  neighbors.”^  Psychologically  condi¬ 
tioned  by  such  statements.  Congress  in  1939  was 
confronted  with  a  flood  of  national  defense  meas¬ 
ures  in  which  the  element  of  expense  assumed  a 
distinctly  secondary  role.  A  Presidential  message  of 
January  12  proposed  an  extraordinary  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $525,000,000  over  and  above  regular  ap¬ 
propriations  for  military  and  naval  projects.^  This 
development  merely  complemented  the  naval  ex¬ 
pansion  program  undertaken  in  1938,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  basic  increase  of  over  20  per  cent  in 
naval  tonnage  at  a  construction  cost  of  at  least 
$1,156,546,000.“* 

Few  critics  questioned  the  necessity  for  this  huge 
armaments  program.  Three  important  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  acceptance:  accelerated  war  prepara¬ 
tions  by  potential  enemies;  the  increasing  range 
and  speed  of  modern  weapons,  particularly  aircraft, 

I.  Congressional  Record,  January  4,  1939,  pp.  76-79. 
a.  New  York.  Times,  December  23,  1938,  January  23,  1939. 

3.  Cf.  Congressional  Record,  January  12,  1939,  pp.  300-301; 
U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  H.R.  3791,  p.  18. 

4.  Cf.  Public  Law  No.  528,  75th  Congress,  approved  May  17, 
1938;  U.S.,  75th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  Senate  Report  No.  1611 
to  accompany  H.R.  9218,  p.  ii. 


which  have  lessened  the  sense  of  virtually  complete 
security  enjoyed  by  this  country  as  the  only  first- 
rank  American  military  power;  and  the  new  con¬ 
cept  of  hemispheric  defense,  which  requires  arma¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  those  needed  for  safeguarding  ' 
United  States  territory  alone.’  Hemispheric  defense  f 
demands  a  military  machine  sufficiently  powerful  1 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  hostile  forward  j 
bases  on  the  American  continents,  presumably  by 
setting  up  forward  air  and  naval  bases  of  our  own, 
with  adequate  army  protection.  Some  observers 
would  even  go  further  and  assist  the  European  j 
status  quo  powers  now,  rather  than  face  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  conquest  or  utilization  by  the  fascist  states 
of  the  American  colonics  of  a  “coordinated”  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  or  Holland.^ 

Quite  apart  from  territorial  questions,  the  armed 
forces  may  also  be  used  when  necessary  to  uphold  • 
the  rights  of  American  nationals  wherever  they 
may  be.  In  a  world  of  power  politics  any  blanket 
abdication  of  rights  and  interests  associated  with 
national  sovereignty  is  all  too  likely  to  provoke 
assault  on  other,  more  vital,  interests  and  eventu¬ 
ally  on  the  national  territory  itself.’  Under  the 
existing  system  armaments  serve  as  counters  in 
the  diplomatic  game,  and  the  tacit  threat  to  use 
them  to  safeguard  national  interests  becomes  a 
primary  factor  in  preserving  the  balance  of  forces 
on  which  national  safety  rests.  This  fact  is  often 
minimized  by  those  who  maintain  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  is  preparing  to  fight  only  a  “de¬ 
fensive”  war. 

The  strategy  of  pure  territorial  defense  is  con-  ) 
ceivable  for  the  United  States,  but  even  this  car¬ 
ries  with  it  implications  which  are  seldom  thor¬ 
oughly  considered.  If  this  country  is  to  protect 

5.  Cf.  press  conference  statement  of  President  Roosevelt,  New 
York  Times,  November  16,  1938;  also  ibid.,  April  15,  1939. 

6.  Cf.  Livingston  Hartley,  Our  Maginot  Line:  The  Defense  of  ^ 
the  Americas  (New  York,  Carrick  and  Evans,  1939),  pp.  208  if. 

7.  Cf.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Our  Foreign  Policy,  address 
by  Cordell  Hull,  March  17,  1938  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1938),  p.  6. 
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its  widely  separated  coasts,  the  crucial  water  link 
at  Panama  and  its  insular  possessions — including, 
until  1946,  at  least,  the  Philippines — it  faces  a  task 
more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  acquisition  of 
long-range,  so-called  “offensive”  weapons.  From 
the  military  point  of  view,  moreover,  it  is  an  in¬ 
disputable  axiom  that  any  conflict,  regardless  of  its 
origin,  should  be  prosecuted  by  offensive  as  well 
as  defensive  strategy  and  tactics.  Mere  passive  de¬ 
fense  permits  an  enemy  to  concentrate  his  forces 
for  offensive  action  on  his  own  initiative  and  in  his 
own  good  time,  and  precludes  steps  to  bring  about 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  breaking  his  will  to  fight. 
Were  the  need  for  offense  generally  acknowledged, 
and  concern  over  the  fruitless  distinction  between 
offensive  and  defensive  armaments  dispelled,  a 
far  clearer  view  of  American  military  policies 
might  be  presented. 

THE  NAVAL  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

Built  around  a  relatively  invulnerable  core  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  twelve  most  modern  capital  ships  of 
the  navy,  the  battle  and  scouting  forces  of  the  United 
States  fleet  include  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers  for 
scouting  and  screening,  and  destroyers,  submarines 
and  aircraft  with  special  functions  in  combat.  An¬ 
other  section  of  the  fleet,  comprising  the  former 
training  squadron  of  the  three  oldest  battleships 
and  the  demilitarized  battleship  Wyoming,  has 
been  augmented  by  four  light  cruisers  and  thir¬ 
teen  destroyers  and  organized  in  a  permanent 
Atlantic  squadron — obviously  in  response  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe.®  Other  detachments  include  a 
small  Special  Service  squadron  in  the  Caribbean; 
the  Asiatic  fleet — two  cruisers,  ten  gunboats,  thir¬ 
teen  destroyers,  and  six  submarines — stationed  in 
Far  Eastern  waters  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property;  and  a  temporary  squadron  (Forty-T)  in 
Europe.^  To  sustain  this  aggregation  of  fighting 
ships,  a  large  force  of  auxiliary  vessels  has  been 
provided,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  system  of 
shipyards  and  naval  bases  extending  up  and  down 
both  coasts,  with  a  major  establishment  at  Hawaii.*® 
A  Marine  Corps  with  an  enlisted  strength  of  17,000 
men  guards  ships  and  bases,  furnishes  landing 

8.  Some  observers  believe,  however,  that  this  squadron  may 
constitute  a  nucleus  for  building  up  a  two-(Kean  (i.e.  two-fleet) 
navy. 

9.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1938  (Washington,  mimeographed),  pp.  5,  6;  U.S., 
75th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  House  of  Representatives,  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  Navy  Department  Appropriation  Bill  for  /pjp,  pp.  58-62; 
G.  F.  Eliot,  The  Ramparts  We  Watch  (New  York,  Reynal  and 
Hitchcock,  1938),  p.  232. 

10.  For  an  account  of  the  strategic  importance  and  physical 
strength  of  the  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  cf.  George  H. 
Blakeslee,  “Hawaii:  Racial  Problem  and  Naval  Base,”  Foreign 
Affairs  (New  York),  October  1938,  pp.  90-99. 


forces,  and  protects  American  lives  and  property 
in  disturbed  areas.**  The  navy  has  also  embarked 
on  a  ten-year  program  to  build  up  a  suitable  force 
of  naval  reserve  personnel  by  1948.*^ 

Although  the  naval  limitation  treaties  of  1922 
and  1930  expired  on  December  31,  1936,  they  have 
left  their  imprint  on  each  of  the  world’s  greatest 
fleets.  The  5-5-3  ratio,  carefully  calculated  to  give 
the  United  States  parity  with  Britain,  and  Japan 
security  in  its  home  waters  against  attack  by  either 
state,*  ^  has  always  been  regarded  by  American 
naval  authorities  as  a  minimum  desideratum  for 
the  American  fleet,  at  least  for  the  Pacific  area.*'* 
Immediately  after  the  first  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  $238,000,000  of  PubUc  Works  Ad¬ 
ministration  funds  was  allocated  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  thirty-two  naval  vessels  as  a  first  step  in 
accelerating  the  pace  of  American  naval  building 
to  reach  the  treaty  limits.*'  In  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act,  approved  March  27,  1934,  construction 
of  one  hundred  and  two  vessels  necessary  to  achieve 
that  goal  was  authorized.*^  The  original  plan  to 
reach  full  treaty  strength  by  1942  has  been  dis¬ 
rupted  by  long  delays  due  to  a  number  of  factors, 
among  them  insufficient  shipbuilding  capacity,  la¬ 
bor  difficulties,  changes  in  design  during  construc¬ 
tion  and  defects  in  new  ships.*’ 

At  present  only  qualitative  restrictions  of  uncer¬ 
tain  permanence  bind  the  leading  naval  con¬ 
testants.*®  The  maximum  tonnage  of  capital  ships 
is  limited  to  45,000,  and  their  maximum  gun 
calibres  to  16  inches.  Similar  standards  are  fixed  for 
other  types  of  craft,  and  the  entire  limitation  struc¬ 
ture  is  to  be  valid  only  so  long  as  no  power  over¬ 
steps  the  designated  norms.*^  Unhampered  except 

11.  U.S.  Navy  Department,  Annual  Report  by  the  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Commandant  of  the  US.  Marine  Corps  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1938  (Washington,  mimeographed),  pp.  1-5. 

12.  U.S.  Navy  Department,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1938  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1938),  p.  5. 

13.  William  T.  Stone,  “Impending  Naval  Rivalry,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  April  ii,  1934,  p.  31. 

14.  Statement  of  Admiral  Leahy,  U.S.,  75th  Congress,  3rd 
Session,  Hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  on 
H.R.  9218,  p.  6. 

15.  Stone,  “Impending  Naval  Rivalry,”  cited,  p.  39. 

16.  Public  Law  No.  135,  73rd  Congress. 

17.  Cf.  Neu/  York.  Times,  February  13,  1939;  Army  and  Navy 
Register  (Washington),  January  28,  1939,  p.  10;  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  (Washington),  October  29,  1938,  p.  190,  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1938,  p.  229. 

18.  Cf.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  “Limitation  of  Naval  Arm¬ 
ament:  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other 
Powers  Signed  at  London,  March  25,  1936,”  Treaty  Series 
No.  919  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1937). 

19.  State  Department,  Press  Releases,  April  2,  1938,  pp.  437-38; 
Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  “Protocol  modifying  the  Treaty 
of  the  25th  March,  1936  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Arm¬ 
ament,  London,  June  30,  1938,”  Treaty  Series  No.  43  (1938), 
Cmd.  5781. 
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by  these  provisions,  the  United  States  has  joined 
the  naval  armaments  race  to  preserve  its  relative 
position  on  the  sea.^°  Although  the  navy  had  by 
no  means  been  built  up  to  its  permitted  under-age 
strength  in  capital  ships,  destroyers  and  submarines, 
Congress  in  May  1938  authorized  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  three  additional  capital  ships,  two  aircraft 
carriers,  nine  6-inch  gun  cruisers  (or  possibly  ten), 
twenty-three  destroyers  and  nine  submarines.^' 
Since  much  of  the  technically  over-age  but  actually 
useful  strength  of  the  fleet  will  be  retained,  this 
increase  of  slightly  more  than  20  per  cent  in  under¬ 
age  units,  when  pyramided  above  normal  replace¬ 
ment  construction,  will  produce  a  greatly  enhanced 
fighting  strength  estimated  by  some  authorities  at 
50  to  75  per  cent.^^  The  navy  plans  to  complete  a 
modern,  under-age  fleet  of  the  size  indicated  in  the 
Vinson  Naval  Expansion  Act  of  1938  in  about  ten 
years.  Barring  unexpected  construction  by  other 
powers,  it  should  maintain  approximate  parity 
with  Great  Britain  and  a  ratio  of  5  to  3  relative 
to  Japan.^* 

It  is  apparent  that  the  United  States  today  pos¬ 
sesses  sufficient  naval  forces  to  combat  any  enemy 
or  probable  combination  of  enemies  against  which 
it  may  be  pitted.  The  foundation  of  the  American 
battle  fleet  is  its  treaty-size  force  of  fifteen  battle¬ 
ships,  the  first  of  which  was  completed  in  1912  and 
the  newest  in  1923.^^  Of  these  the  oldest  ten  have 
undergone  more  or  less  extensive  modernization, 
as  a  result  of  which  it  may  be  stated  that  our 
twelve  latest  ships  are  reasonably  efficient.^'  Of 
Japan’s  ten  battleships,  four  were  completed  before 
1916  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  relatively  un¬ 
serviceable.  Germany  can  muster  only  three  “pock¬ 
et  battleships’’  of  io,ooo  tons  and  two  vessels  of 
26,000  tons,  while  two  of  the  four  Italian  battle¬ 
ships,  all  of  pre-war  vintage,  have  been  completely 
rcbuilt.^^  Should  the  United  States  go  to  war  to- 

20.  Cf.  message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  January  28,  1938,  p.  1585. 

21.  U.S.,  75th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  House  of  Representatives, 
Minority  Report  on  H.R.  9218,  Report  1899,  part  2,  pp.  i,  2; 
Public  Law  No.  528,  75th  Congress,  approved  May  17,  1938. 

22.  Cf.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  “America  Arms,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
April  1938,  p.  437. 

23.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  Congressional  Record,  January  10,  1939,  pp.  252, 
253.  Cf.  Lieutenant  Commander  James  E.  Hamilton,  “H.R. 
9218,”  t/.5.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  (Annapolis),  February 
1939.  PP-  191  fl. 

24.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1936,  battleships 
are  considered  over-age  after  twenty-six  years  of  service. 

25.  Testimony  of  Admiral  DuBose,  Hearings  hejore  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  H.R.  9218,  cited,  pp.  439-40, 
630-31. 

26.  Great  Britain,  Admiralty,  Fleets  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  and  Foreign  Countries,  Cmd.  5936  (London, 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1939),  pp.  14-19. 


morrow,  therefore,  the  three  axis  powers  could 
utilize  only  nineteen  vessels  for  combat  against  the 
United  States’  fifteen.^^  The  probability  that  the 
forces  of  these  three  fleets  could  ever  unite  to  attack 
the  United  States  fleet  is  negligible.  Even  if  a 
junction  were  effected,  the  combined  force  would 
be  unequal  to  its  task,  in  view  of  the  generally 
accepted  axiom  that  a  fleet  loses  perhaps  40  per 
cent  of  its  effectiveness  in  operating  across  an 
ocean  thousands  of  miles  from  its  base.^® 

Under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  con¬ 
ceivable,  our  oudook  for  the  visible  future  is  not 
much  darker.  Six  35,000-ton  battleships,  each  armed 
with  nine  16-inch  guns  and  with  a  designed  speed 
of  27  knots,  are  now  under  construction  in  this 
country,  and  two  more,  of  45,000  tons  and  with  a 
speed  of  over  30  knots,  are  included  in  the  Navy 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  1940.  The  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  axis  powers  is  as  follows: 

Germany:  2  35,000-ton  vessels  under  construction; 
one  projected. 

Italy:  4  35,000-ton  vessels  under  construction. 

Japan:  2 — 4  vessels  of  35,000 — 46,000  tons  under 

construction.^^ 

The  total  strength,  built,  building  and  planned,  of 
the  axis  powers  is  therefore  not  greater  than  thirty 
capital  ships;  that  of  the  United  States  is  twenty- 
three.  With  a  force  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  all  its  probable  opponents,  the  United 
States  will  thus  possess  sufficient  capital  ship  ton¬ 
nage  to  operate  defensively  in  both  oceans  should 
the  necessity  arise.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  will  not  command  the  2  to  i  predominance 
necessary  for  reasonable  expectation  of  successful, 
single-handed  offensive  action  against  Japan.  Ad¬ 
miral  Leahy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  stated 
that  three  times  the  increase  incorporated  in  the 
act  of  1938  would  be  essential  for  this  purpose.^® 

NAVAL  POLICY  AND  STRATEGY 

Direct  defense  of  the  lengthy  American  coast 
line,  however,  is  not  the  principal  concern  of  the 
Navy  Department.^'  That  is  largely  an  army  func- 

27.  Sixteen,  if  the  Wyoming  is  included.  A  formerly  demil¬ 
itarized  training  vessel,  the  Hiyei,  is  included  in  the  Japanese 
total  of  ten. 

28.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  5  to  3  ratio  was  selected 
to  give  Japan  security  in  its  home  waters  against  any  probable 
enemy. 

29.  Latest  data  from  Italian  sources  indicate  that  there  are  two 
Japanese  capital  ships  under  construction,  with  one  planned. 
Relazioni  Internazionaii  (Milan),  February  ii,  1939,  p.  98. 

30.  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on 
H.R.  9218,  cited,  pp.  7,  103,  157. 

31.  Cf.  testimony  of  Admiral  Hepburn,  U.S.,  76th  Congress. 
1st  Session,  House  of  Representatives,  Hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  H.R.  2880,  p.  iii. 
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tion,  and  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  navy,  with 
good  reason,  has  no  fear  of  any  successful  large- 
scale  naval  expedition  or  attempt  at  military  in¬ 
vasion  of  our  shores.^^  The  broader  scope  of  Ameri¬ 
can  naval  operations  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  a  concise  statement  of  “fundamental  naval 
policy,”  as  approved  and  amended  from  time  to 
j  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  without  any 
'  legislative  or  executive  authorization.^^  The  key¬ 
stone  of  this  policy  is  “to  maintain  the  Navy  in 
sufficient  strength  to  support  the  national  policies 
and  commerce,  and  to  guard  the  continental  and 
overseas  possessions  of  the  United  States”;  and  its 
later  restatements  provide  for  a  navy  suitable  for 
operations  in  either  or  both  oceans,  protection  of 
American  lives  and  assistance  in  evacuating  Ameri¬ 
can  nationals  from  danger  areas,  and  maintenance 
of  “uninterrupted  communications  with  and  for 
American  nationals” — a  euphemism  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  foreign  commerce.^"*  Although 
i  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  a  single  navy  to  achieve 
.  '  these  objectives  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  a  re¬ 
cent  attempt  to  define  naval  policy  by  legislation 
went  much  further.  By  calling  for  “naval  protec- 
^  tion  to  the  coast  line,  in  both  oceans  at  one  and 

^  the  same  time,”  in  addition  to  other  sweeping  re¬ 

quirements,  this  statement  would  have  opened  the 
way  for  construction  of  a  “two-ocean  navy”  of 
j  enormous  magnitude.*’ 

The  most  vital  mission  of  the  fleet  is  considered  to 
J  be  control  of  maritime  communications  and  the 

J  conduct  of  operations,  if  necessary,  as  far  as  pos¬ 

sible  from  the  American  coast  in  order  to  bring 
I  hostilities  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  defeating  the 

’  enemy  navy  at  sea.*^  The  proposal  for  a  “naval 

j  32.  “I  do  not  think  that  any  fleet  could  ever  make  a  landing, 

in  effective  force,  on  our  coast,  whether  we  had  a  Navy  or  not, 
^  I  provided  there  were  enough  shore-based  aircraft  available.  I  do 
°  not  think  any  thinking  person  ever  feels  that  any  nation  can 
successfully  invade  our  country,  leaving  out  the  aircraft  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  the  damage  that  can  be  done  to  our  coast,  and 
the  blockade,  and  the  long-drawn-out,  losing  struggle  would  be 
almost  as  bad.”  Testimony  of  Admiral  Cook,  Hearings  before 
;t  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  H.R.  g2i8,  cited, 

c  P- 

33.  It  is  claimed  that,  since  naval  policy  merely  implements 
'*  I  national  policy,  no  specific  authorization  is  needed.  For  a  con¬ 
trary  view,  cf.  Mauritz  Hallgren,  The  Tragic  Fallacy:  A  Study 
of  America’s  War  Policies  (New  York,  Knopf,  1937),  pp.  88-90. 
I  34.  For  complete  text  of  the  policy  statement,  cf.  U.S.  Navy 
,  I  Department,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the 
j  Fisced  Year  jgjj  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 

'  i  1933).  PP-  35-36;  for  latest  re-statement,  cf.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  igj8,  cited,  pp.  7,  8. 

?  ;  35.  For  text  of  the  proposal  sponsored  by  Congressman 

‘  Vinson,  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and 
ostensibly  withdrawn  on  technical  grounds,  cf.  Congressional 
,  Record,  March  18,  1938,  p.  4916.  Cf.  also  statement  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Brewster,  ibid.,  p.  4928;  New  Yorl(  Times,  February 
is,  12,  16,  1938. 

'  36.  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  igjS,  cited. 
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frontier”  in  the  mid-Pacific,  beyond  which  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  would  not  be  permitted  to  operate, 
would  destroy  the  very  basis  of  American  naval 
policy  and  is  in  consequence  resolutely  opposed  by 
the  Navy  Department.  Any  restriction  of  this 
type,  reducing  the  navy’s  function  to  one  of  coast 
defense,  would  make  it  impossible  to  dominate 
the  sea  lanes  over  which  essential  raw  materials 
are  brought  to  this  country.  Nor,  under  such  a  limi¬ 
tation,  could  sea-borne  suppUes  be  prevented  from 
reaching  an  enemy.  While  direct  patrol  of  all  trade 
routes  is  impossible,  no  enemy  can  consistendy 
intercept  American  shipping  as  long  as  its  fleet  is 
menaced  by  a  strong  American  naval  force  of 
which  capital  ships  form  the  backbone.  For  this 
reason,  the  bulk  of  the  fighdng  strength  of  the 
fleet  is  customarily  concentrated  in  one  unit  in 
order  to  achieve  a  maximum  of  striking  power.  In 
the  unlikely  event  of  a  simultaneous  attack  on  both 
coasts,  the  fleet  would  presumably  take  the  of¬ 
fensive  in  one  ocean,  and  resort  to  coast  defense 
operadons  in  the  other,  until  it  was  free  to  strike 
in  force  in  that  direction.*^ 

The  American  naval  defense  problem  is  there¬ 
fore  one  of  long-range,  trans-oceanic  operations  far 
from  the  navy’s  principal  peace-time  bases.  It  is 
consequently  a  traditional  American  policy  to 
build  ships  of  the  greatest  possible  cruising  range, 
even  at  some  sacrifice  of  speed  and  maneuverability. 
Generally  speaking,  American  ships  are  designed 
to  be  the  most  ruggedly  armored,  heavily  gunned 
and  self-sufficient  of  their  type.*®  But  even  the 
longest-range  fleet  is  restricted  by  the  need  for  fuel 
and  repairs  to  a  tactical  radius  of  approximately 
3,000  miles  from  its  base,  and  operations  would 
rarely  be  carried  out  more  than  2,000  miles  away. 
At  present  the  principal  fleet  bases  of  the  United 
States  Navy  are  at  Hampton  Roads,  San  Diego  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  With  existing  shore  facili¬ 
ties  for  submarines,  destroyers  and  aircraft,  the 
navy,  before  1938,  could  cover  a  “defense  line” 
passing  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  west  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  thence  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  1938  Samoa, 
situated  2,300  miles  south  of  Hawaii  and  well  be¬ 
low  the  Equator,  was  first  included  as  a  point  along 
this  line.  The  concept  of  a  “defense  line”  actually 
appears  to  demarcate  an  area  of  predominance 

37.  cf.  testimony  of  Admiral  Leahy,  Hearings  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  H.R.  g2i8,  cited,  pp.  55-61; 
Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on 
HJl.  92/5,  cited,  pp.  35,  97;  Senate  Report  No.  161 1  on  H.R. 
92/5,  pp.  3-6. 

38.  Hence  the  United  States  has  consistently  opposed  reduction 
of  the  size  of  capital  ships  and  cruisers.  Cf.  Brockholst  Living¬ 
ston,  “Types  and  Tactics,”  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
March  1939,  pp.  311-23;  Admiral  William  V.  Pratt,  “Pending 
Naval  Questions,”  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1935,  pp.  409-19. 
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within  which  American  forces  would  be  reason¬ 
ably  free  to  operate,  and  on  the  borders  of  which 
scouting  operations  could  be  undertaken  to  detect 
an  approaching  enemy. 

Territories  far  beyond  this  line,  such  as  the 
Philippines,  could  probably  not  be  held  against  a 
hostile  navy  and  would  have  to  be  won  back  by  a 
general  war,  which  in  the  Western  Pacific  would 
certainly  be  long  and  costly.  Protection  of  the  focal 
point  of  Panama  offers  relatively  slight  difficulty 
in  the  Pacific  because  of  lack  of  any  suitable  near¬ 
by  bases  which  might  be  utilized  by  an  enemy.  In 
the  Atlantic  the  United  States  may  construct  facili¬ 
ties  at  Guantanamo  (Cuba),  Puerto  Rico  and  St. 
Thomas,  rendering  interception  of  large  invading 
forces  easy.  Although  protection  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Trinidad  and  the  Lesser  Antilles  would 
be  somewhat  less  effective,  the  situation  has  not 
hitherto  been  such  as  to  cause  great  concern.^” 
The  Canal  itself  is  defended  by  a  submarine  and 
air  base,  army  and  navy  planes,  and  an  elaborate 
array  of  coast  and  anti-aircraft  artillery.  While  it 
is  much  less  vulnerable  than  is  generally  imagined, 
the  Administration  is  sponsoring  legislation  for 
an  additional  set  of  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal  at 
a  cost  of  at  least  $277,000,000.  The  new  installations 
would  be  especially  designed  to  resist  sabotage  and 
air  raids,  would  be  situated  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  existing  locks,  would  be  large  enough  to  handle 
the  greatest  battleships  now  envisaged,  and  would 
ordinarily  be  closed  to  commercial  traffic.'*^ 

AVIATION  IN  THE  NAVY 

Many  authorities  believe  that  American  naval 
aviation  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  world. 
With  a  scheduled  strength  of  1,870  planes  on 
July  I,  1939,  the  “ultimate  objective”  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Aeronautics  had  been  set  at  2,050  until 

1938,  when  the  Naval  Expansion  Act  stipulated 
that  the  number  of  aircraft  be  brought  “to  a  total 
of  not  less  than  three  thousand.”'*^  The  navy  has 
tentatively  set  its  goal  at  3,000  planes  and  has 
prepared  a  program  calling  for  an  annual  incre¬ 
ment  of  about  200 — a  low  figure  adopted  to  pre- 

39.  CL  Hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on 
H.R.  9218,  cited,  pp.  12,  19,  145,  146;  Hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  H.R.  2880,  cited,  p.  13 1. 

40.  Eliot,  The  Ramparts  We  Watch,  cited,  pp.  148  ff. 

41.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Senate,  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  H.R.  3791,  p.  10;  New 
Yorl(  Times,  April  9,  1939. 

42.  U.S.,  75th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  Hearings  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  Navy  Department  Appropriation  Bill  for 

1939,  pp.  491-93;  Public  Law  No.  528,  75th  Congress,  approved 
May  17,  1938,  section  3. 


vent  the  navy’s  air  strength  from  outrunning  its  j 
aviation  shore  facilities.**^ 

American  naval  planes  are  of  three  types — sea¬ 
planes,  carrier-based  planes,  and  patrol  bombers. 
Pontoon  seaplanes  are  carried  aboard  battleships 
and  cruisers,  whence  they  are  launched  by  cata¬ 
pult  for  observation  purposes.  The  five  aircraft 
carriers  now  operating  with  the  fleet  carry  about 
400  land  planes  for  scouting  and  destructive  mis-  [ 
sions;  and,  after  pending  modernization  and  rein-  t 
forcement,  the  carrier  group  will  soon  have  a  full  [ 
war  capacity  of  560.  At  the  moment  this  is  a 
stronger  carrier-based  force  than  the  three  axis 
powers  combined  could  bring  to  bear  against  the 
United  States.^^ 

The  long-range  patrol  bomber  is  a  flying  boat  I 
whose  strikingly  improved  performance  in  scout-  f 
ing  and  secondary  destructive  missions  has  created  1 
new  potentialities  for  operations  across  the  broad  Pa¬ 
cific.  When  they  do  not  carry  bombs,  these  large 
craft  have  a  cruising  radius  of  1,500  miles;  when 
loaded,  they  can  travel  750  to  1,000  miles  and  re¬ 
turn,  depending  on  the  weight  of  the  burden.^’ 
Naval  opinion  regards  a  rapid  increase  in  the  | 
number  of  such  planes  and  the  tenders  or  mother  f 
ships  which  augment  their  mobility  as  the  “most  I 
urgent  improvement  in  the  nation’s  air  defense.”  .1 
The  number  of  tender-based  patrol  bombers  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  in  the  Pacific  is  428,  of  which  86 
would  be  spares;  and  the  eleven  seaplane  tenders 
now  in  service  will  be  augmented  by  four  large 
additional  craft  and  seven  smaller  replacements 
to  provide  for  them.**^ 

To  utilize  airplanes,  as  well  as  destroyers,  sub¬ 
marines  and  mine-laying  vessels  to  the  full,  all 
possible  terrestrial  facilities  for  shelter,  maintenance 
and  operation  must  be  prepared  in  advance  of  an 
emergency.  In  an  investigation  undertaken  at  the 
direction  of  Congress,  a  naval  board  under  the 
leadership  of  Rear  Admiral  Arthur  J.  Hepburn 
carefully  surveyed  the  existing  strategic  situation 
relative  to  the  use  of  these  craft.  Stressing  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  shore-based  facilities  for  patrol 
planes,  it  recommended  further  extensive  devel¬ 
opment  of  bases  on  both  coasts;  at  Guantanamo, 
San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico),  and  St.  Thomas  (Virgin 

if 

43.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  House  of  Representatives, 
Document  No.  65,  Report  on  Need  of  Additional  Naval  Bases  |j 
to  Defend  the  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and 
Possessions,  p.  4. 

44.  Cf.  estimate  of  Colonel  Frederick  Palmer,  Congressional 
Record,  January  26,  1939,  p.  1188;  Eliot,  The  Ramparts  We 
Watch,  cited,  p.  218. 

45.  Cf.  Hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  H.R. 
2880,  cited,  pp.  140-77. 

46.  Testimony  of  Admiral  Leahy,  Hearings  before  the  House  ' 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  H.R.  9218,  cited,  p.  128. 
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Islands) ;  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Alaska  and  many 
insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific/^  With  only 
slight  variations,  Congress  will  soon  have  author¬ 
ized  commencement  of  work  on  the  items  of  first 
priority  in  the  report.'*®  Except  for  the  San  Juan 
base  and  certain  projects  on  the  East  Coast,  the 
new  facilities  are  clearly  designed  to  extend  the 
area  of  naval  operations  westward  in  the  Pacific. 
Accommodations  are  to  be  increased  in  Hawaii, 
whence  a  chain  of  harbors  is  to  stretch  to  the  west 
through  Midway  and  Wake,  reaching  possibly  to 
Guam.  A  small  existing  establishment  at  Sitka  is 
to  become  a  stopping-point  on  the  long  flight  from 
Pacific  Coast  bases  to  a  main  Alaska  base  at  Kodiak 
which,  in  turn,  will  in  future  support  advanced 
operations  from  a  development  planned  at  Un- 
alaska,  in  the  Aleutians.'*^  South  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Johnston  and  Palmyra  harbors  are  to  be 
improved  as  a  first  step  in  completing  a  chain  of 
island  facilities  passing  southward  through  How¬ 
land,  Canton  and  Rose  Island  to  Samoa,  below  the 
Equator. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  OVER  GUAM 

The  United  States  is  thus  pushing  to  completion 
a  north-south  defense  line  in  the  central  Pacific 
which  at  two  points — Wake  and  Guam — crosses 
the  I  Both  meridian,  long  an  unofficial  dividing 
line  for  American  and  Japanese  naval  activities. 
At  Guam,  less  than  1,500  sea  miles  from  Yokohama 
and  the  Philippines,  the  Hepburn  Board  has  urged 
construction  of  an  air  and  submarine  base  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000,000,  with  commensurate  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  garrison.  The  Board  has  also  suggested 
construction  of  an  advanced  fleet  base,  capable  of 
maintaining  at  least  the  major  part  of  the  fleet  in 
all  types — a  development  comparable  to  Singapore 
and  costing  $200,000,000  or  more.  The  first  pro¬ 
posal,  it  was  stated,  would  render  hostile  action 
against  the  Philippines  a  “precarious  undertaking,” 
impede  extensive  naval  operations  “to  the  south¬ 
ward,”  and  thus  simplify  the  American  naval  prob¬ 
lem  in  Far  Eastern  operations;  the  second  would 
give  the  Philippines  “practical  immunity”  against 

47.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist, Session,  House  Document  No.  65, 
cited,  pp.  10-28.  For  details  on  specific  proposals,  cf.  Hearings 
before  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  H.R.  2880,  cited, 
pp.  295  et  passim. 

48.  H.R.  4278,  76th  Congress,  passed  by  the  House  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1939,  and  by  the  Senate  April  19,  1939. 

49.  Hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  on 
H.R.  2880,  cited,  pp.  138-40. 

50.  House  Document  No.  65,  cited,  pp.  27,  38.  It  is  claimed 
that  an  air  and  submarine  base  might  hold  out  against  a  Jap¬ 
anese  advance  for  three  weeks  to  one  month,  and  that  a  garrison 
for  a  fleet  base  should  include  land  planes  and  about  12,000 
men.  Hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  on 
H.R.  2880,  cited,  pp.  75,  112. 


attack  in  force  and  create  “the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions”  for  operations  in  the  western  Pacific.’® 
The  project  actually  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Navy  Department  calls  only  for  harbor  devel¬ 
opment  and  minor  seaplane  facilities  costing  $5,- 
000,000.  Disclaimers  by  navy  officials  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  Congress,  however,  that  this  was  not  a 
prelude  to  full-fledged  fortification.  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  was  consequently  defeated  on  the  House  floor, 
where  it  was  recalled  that  navy  officers  had  agreed 
that  fortification  of  Guam,  surrounded  by  Japanese 
mandated  islands  and  situated  5,400  miles  west  of 
San  Francisco  and  3,337  miles  west  of  Hawaii, 
was  not  essential  to  American  defense  proper.  Some 
observers  condemned  the  proposal  as  a  provocation 
to  Japan.  Certain  military  sources,  moreover,  in¬ 
sisted  that  Guam,  no  matter  how  strongly  fortified, 
would  constitute  an  exposed  and  vulnerable  salient. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  on  these  grounds,  but 
was  expected  to  win  ultimate  approval  as  a  regular 
rivers  and  harbors  project.’* 

By  extending  its  outposts  thousands  of  miles 
west  and  south  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  is 
thus  striving  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  combat 
presented  by  sheer  geographical  distances.  Patrol¬ 
ling,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  a  conflict,  could  now 
be  extended  well  into  the  Western  Pacific;  but  the 
lack  of  adequate  fleet  bases  within  2,000  miles  of 
the  probable  location  of  a  major  engagement — 
presumably  near  Japan  itself — would  gravely  ham¬ 
per  if  it  did  not  prevent  the  progress  of  a  battle 
force  to  the  West.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  two  fleets  are  physically  capable  of 
meeting  in  a  decisive  operation.’^  Yet  American 
naval  strategists  appear  to  be  preparing  for  a  step- 
by-step  advance  to  the  West,  utilizing  a  great 
train  of  supply  and  repair  ships.  Because  of  bad 
climatic  conditions  on  the  short  trans-Pacific  route 
via  the  Aleutians,  it  would  seem  that  the  advance 
might  more  easily  be  made  from  Hawaii  to  Guam 
via  Midway  and  Wake.”  In  any  case,  the  conflict 
would  be  long  and  costly,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
Japan’s  strong  strategic  position  could  be  pene¬ 
trated  or  the  country  induced  to  yield  without  the 
aid  of  one  or  more  allies,  probably  Britain  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  If  Britain  were  involved,  and  a  force  of 

51.  The  total  cost  of  a  fortified  base  may  be  $700,000,000. 
Cf.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  “Our  New  Long  Shadow,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  April  1939,  pp.  465-76. 

52.  Cf.  Hector  C.  Bywater,  Sea-Power  in  the  Pacific:  A  Study 
of  the  American-Japanese  Naval  Problem  (new  edition;  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1934),  p.  xvi.  Chapter  IX. 

53.  For  a  description  of  these  routes,  cf.  Sutherland  Denlinger 
and  Charles  B.  Gary,  War  in  the  Pacific  (New  York,  McBride, 
1936),  Chapter  XVI;  for  a  discussion  of  preparations  in  Alaska 
and  the  Aleutians,  cf.  Alexander  Kiraify,  “The  Armed  Strength 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific,”  Pacific  Affairs  (New  York), 
June  1938,  p.  215. 
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five  or  six  of  its  capital  ships  could  be  dispatched 
to  Singap)ore,  the  odds  would  be  heavily  altered 
against  Japan;  and  a  long-range  blockade  of 
Japan’s  commerce  with  other  continents  could  be 
undertaken  with  relative  ease  from  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  possessions  along  the  Aleutians-Hawaii-Samoa- 
Borneo-Singaporc  line, 

NAVAL  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC 

In  the  Atlantic,  too,  an  attack  in  force  could 
scarcely  be  carried  out  against  the  United  States 
without  a  base  on  this  continent.  Because  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  such  operations  is  slight  as  long  as  the 
British  fleet  remains  in  existence,  relatively  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  continental 
East  Coast  defenses.  The  United  States  fleet,  flank¬ 
ing  the  sea  routes  of  any  potential  invader  of  the 
Americas,  could  probably  safeguard  all  or  almost 
all  of  these  continents  from  overseas  attack.  Yet  this 
highly  favorable  situation  might  not  be  maintained 
if  a  victorious  fascist  power  were  established  in 
West  Africa,  or  the  Canary  or  Cape  Verde  Islands; 
or  if  the  American  colonies  of  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  democracies  were  ceded  to  such  a  power.’'* 
However  remote  this  contingency  may  appear,  it  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  in  part  for  proposals  that 
the  United  States  construct  naval  vessels  for  Latin 
American  nations  and  sell  them  military  equip¬ 
ment,  or  take  steps  to  prevent  colonies  in  the 
Americas  from  falling  to  unfriendly  powers.” 

The  conduct  of  trans-oceanic  operations  by  the 
United  States  Navy  would  require  numerous 
auxiliary  vessels,  such  as  tenders,  tankers,  hospital 
ships,  repair  ships,  supply  ships,  mine-sweepers  and 
tugs.  It  is  estimated  that  ninety-three  of  these  craft 
are  necessary  to  service  the  projected  fleet  in  time 
of  peace.’^  While  ninety-six  were  in  commission 
in  1938,  all  but  five  were  over-age.  The  Naval  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1939  has  gone  far  to  remedy  this 
deficiency  by  authorizing  construction  of  twenty- 
six  more,  in  addition  to  six  authorized  in  the 
previous  year.’^ 

On  the  advent  of  war  the  navy’s  requirements 
for  auxiliaries  would  be  considerably  increased,  so 
that  the  capacity  of  the  nation’s  entire  merchant 
marine  would  he  taxed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
foreign  trade  and  simultaneously  support  overseas 
naval  and  military  expeditions.  For  technical  mili- 

54.  Cf.  Hartley,  Our  Maginot  Line,  cited,  pp.  91  fl. 

55.  Cf.  proposal  of  Senator  Pittman,  New  York,  Times,  March 
12,  14,  1939;  Hardey,  Our  Maginot  Line,  cited,  pp.  154  fl. 

56.  Hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  on 
HJi.  9218,  cited,  p.  125. 

57.  Cf.  Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1939,  p.  3478.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  twenty-six  vessels  is  $216,450,000.  U.S., 
75th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  Senate  Report  No.  1611,  p.  14. 


tary  purposes  alone — including  the  dispatch  of  ex¬ 
peditionary  forces — it  is  estimated  that  a  minimum 
of  1,000  merchant  vessels  of  all  types,  aggregating 
about  6,000,000  gross  tons,  would  be  required. 
Should  the  conflict  be  prolonged,  a  much  greater 
tonnage  would  be  necessary.  While  the  present 
American  merchant  fleet  meets  minimum  military 
requirements,  the  bulk  of  it  is  obsolescent  and 
slow.  Military  authorities  calculate  that  the  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States  dictate  the  construction 
of  at  least  ten  combination  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels  to  augment  the  group  of  ten  which  can  now 
be  converted  into  auxiliary  cruisers  or  aircraft  car¬ 
riers;  approximately  twenty  high  speed  tankers  to 
accompany  the  fleet;  and  a  number  of  fast  cargo 
ships.  Although  many  desiderata  for  defense  pur¬ 
poses — including  the  requirement  of  a  i6J4-knot 
speed  for  cruising  with  the  fleet  and  avoiding  sub¬ 
marine  attack — are  far  from  justified  by  conuner- 
cial  necessity,  the  United  States  is  constructing  or 
subsidizing  such  vessels  through  the  agency  of  the 
Maritime  Commission.  Working  in  cooperation 
y/ith  the  navy,  that  body  has  embarked  on  a  con¬ 
struction  program  calling  for  at  least  500  merchant 
ships  in  the  next  ten  years,  primarily  for  defense 
purposes.  By  the  end  of  1938,  fifty-two  vessels 
were  being  built,  including  one  large  passenger 
vessel,  twelve  fast  tankers,  and  thirty-nine  fast 
cargo  ships  suitable  for  naval  auxiliaries.’® 


REINFORCING  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

After  the  World  War  the  United  States  was 
quick  to  abandon  conscription  and  to  adopt  a  new 
form  of  military  organization.’^  Under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Act  of  1920  the  nation  is  ultimately 
dependent  on  a  mass  citizen  army  for  its  defense, 
but  the  peace-time  organization  is  purely  voluntary. 

It  is  composed  of  three  echelons:  a  professional  force 
with  an  authorized  strength  of  280,000  enlisted  men  i 
and  18,000  ofiicers;  a  National  Guard  of  approxi¬ 
mately  450,000;  and  a  body  of  Organized  Reserves.^ 

The  Regular  Army  is  intended  to  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  providing  emergency  protection  and 
forming  a  nucleus  or  framework  for  rapid  expan-  ; 
sion  by  recruits  upon  mobilization.  In  war  it  was 
originally  expected  to  provide  one  field  army  com-  j 


58.  U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  Economic  Survey  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Merchant  Marine,  November  lo,  1937  (Washington,  Gov 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1937),  pp.  9-13;  U.S.  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  Report  to  Congress  for  the  Period  Ended  October  25, 
1938  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1939),  pp.  6-8, 
40,  41. 

59.  Cf.  W.  T.  Stone,  “The  National  Defense  Policy  of  the 
United  States,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  31,  1932. 

60.  The  National  Defense  Act,  Approved  June  3,  1916,  as 
Amended  to  August  26,  1933  (Washington,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1935). 
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posed  of  nine  infantry  and  two  cavalry  divisions, 
with  a  total  of  about  300,000  men,  while  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  was  to  furnish  two  more  armies  of 
the  same  size  and  the  Organized  Reserves  another 
three.  Total  forces  approximating  1,800,000  men 
might  have  been  raised  under  this  plan  during  the 
first  twelve  months  of  hostiUties. 

Since  there  appeared  to  be  little  danger  of  attack 
on  the  United  States,  military  appropriations  after 
the  war  were  pared  down  so  severely  that  the  major 
portion  of  this  defense  system  was  never  brought 
into  existence.  After  1922  the  enlisted  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army  fell  to  118,750,  and  the  cormnis- 
sioned  strength  to  about  12,000.^^  The  National 
Guard,  composed  of  citizens  who  receive  training 
at  frequent  intervals  to  fulfill  the  double  role  of 
state  militia  and  national  defense  force,  gradually 
reached  a  figure  of  about  190,000,  where  it  remained 
more  or  less  stable.  The  strength  of  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps  —  recruited  largely  from  students 
trained  in  R.O.T.C.  units  at  schools  and  colleges 
—slowly  rose  to  a  present  active  strength  of  100,000, 
not  all  of  whom  were  satisfactorily  trained  for 
their  functions.  The  enlisted  reserve  envisaged  in 
the  National  Defense  Act  remained  dormant,  except 
for  a  few  thousand  speciaUsts  of  various  types.*^^ 

Between  1922  and  1935  the  War  Department 
gave  continuing  expression  to  its  conviction  that 
in  these  conditions  there  resided  “grave  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  disaster.”^^  According  to  official  miUtary 
opinion,  the  irreducible  demands  of  defense  could 
not  be  met  without  a  Regular  Army  having  an  en¬ 
listed  strength  of  165,000,  and  14,000  commissioned 
officers;  a  National  Guard  of  210,000;  and  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  training  of  120,000  reserve 
officers  in  R.O.T.C.  units  in  schools  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  in  Citizens’  Military  Training  Camps.^ 
Under  the  Roosevelt  Administration  these  objec¬ 
tives  for  personnel  have  been  achieved  and  in  some 
respects  even  surpassed.  In  1935  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  first  of  a  series  of  increments 
which  brought  the  regular  enHsted  strength  up  to 
165,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1939.^’  This  step  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  troops  available  for  train¬ 
ing  and  mobilization  functions,  which  had  been 

61.  Ibid.,  pp.  15-19;  U.S.  War  Department,  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  President,  ign  (Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1931),  pp.  171-78. 

62.  The  total  strength  was  less  than  4,000  in  1937.  Cf.  U.S., 
75th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the  Military 
Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1938,  p.  26. 

63.  U.S.  War  Department,  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Army,  1935  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1935), 
p.  2. 

64.  Ibid.,  pp.  4,  8,  9,  10. 

65.  Ibid.,  p.  4;  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  1938 
(processed),  p.  2. 
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seriously  neglected  because  of  the  prior  need  to  as¬ 
sign  personnel  to  the  maintenance  of  essential  over¬ 
head.  Regular  commissioned  strength  is  gradually 
being  raised  to  an  upper  authorized  limit  of 
14,659.^^  The  National  Guard  is  scheduled  to  reach 
a  total  of  210,000  in  1940.^’  Enhanced  training  faciU- 
ties  have  also  been  provided  for  reserve  officers.^® 
Under  Congressional  authorization  granted  in  1938 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  build  up  in  four  years 
a  new.  Regular  Army  reserve  of  75,000,  composed 
of  former  enlisted  men.^^  Last  but  not  least.  Con¬ 
gress  in  1939  responded  to  the  President’s  request 
for  stronger  defenses  by  raising  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army  to  16,719  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  202,500  enlisted  men,  the  incre¬ 
ment  to  serve  in  the  air  corps  and  related  services 
and  in  the  Panama  garrison.’® 

Although  the  army’s  personnel  program  has 
broadly  speaking  been  attained,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  new  demands  will  soon  be  forthcoming  — 
probably  to  strengthen  the  Regular  Army  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  assume  a  position  in  readiness  and 
protect  our  forward  bases  in  this  hemisphere  if 
they  should  ever  be  set  up.  These  peace-time  forces 
are  expected  to  form  a  cadre,  or  framework,  which 
may  be  filled  out  by  new  recruits  into  a  mass  army 
capable  of  use  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  of  1917-1918.’*  Until  1937,  with 
the  Regular  Army  of  165,000,  four  full  divisions 
were  to  be  organized,  each  as  a  nucleus  for  one  of 
the  four  field  armies  contemplated  in  the  War 
Department’s  mobiUzation  plans.  As  many  as  four 
million  men  might  have  been  conscripted  in  the 
first  twelve  months  of  warfare  to  fill  ranks  con¬ 
ceived  on  this  scale.”  By  Congressional  direction. 
War  Department  plans  call  for  the  gradual  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  war  stocks  for  two  field  armies,  or 
one  million  men,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  mo¬ 
bilization  and  large-scale  war  production.’^  The 

66.  Public  Law  No.  485,  approved  April  13,  1938. 

67.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  House  Report  No.  119 
on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill,  1940,  p.  10. 

68.  Cf.  U.S.  War  Department,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session, 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation 
Bill  for  1940,  pp.  553  fl. 

69.  Thus  far  enrollments  have  been  slow.  Ibid.,  pp.  20,  30. 

70.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  H.R.  3791,  pp.  236,  257-58. 
The  increase  in  officer  strength  is  to  be  attained  gradually  over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  to  avoid  promotion  difficulties  in  future. 
In  the  interim,  an  increased  number  of  reserve  officers  on  ex¬ 
tended  active  duty  will  staff  the  armed  forces. 

71.  Cf.  Hallgren,  The  Tragic  Fallacy,  cited,  pp.  21-76. 

72.  U.S.  War  Department,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  President,  1931,  Appendix  A,  pp.  51-52. 

73.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation 
Bill  for  1939,  cited,  p.  6. 
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relatively  high  number  of  active  and  reserve  officers 
also  bespeaks  preparation  for  the  creation  of  huge 
armies  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  such  preparations  bear  no 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  extremely  scant  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  invasion  of  the  United  States.  Even  as¬ 
suming  the  prior  defeat  of  the  American  navy,  an 
attack  from  Europe  or  Asia  would  involve  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties.  Apart  from  the  problem  of 
consolidating  a  base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
within  striking  distance  of  vital  centers,  the  enemy 
would  be  forced  to  exert  a  gigantic  effort  merely 
for  the  transport  of  troops  and  supplies.  Admiral 
Leahy  has  testified  that  a  fleet  of  225  transports 
would  be  required  to  convey  one  million  men 
across  the  Pacific — and  an  even  larger  supply  of 
shipping  would  no  doubt  be  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  sustained  operations.^'^  Other  authorities 
calculate  that,  except  for  Britain,  no  two  powers 
combined  possess  a  merchant  marine  sufficient 
to  transport  more  than  50,000  to  200,000  troops  to 
this  country — troops  which,  even  if  they  could  be 
successfully  landed,  would  be  forced  to  fight 
against  overwhelming  odds.^’  The  concept  of  a 
mass  army  for  the  United  States  consequently  ap¬ 
pears  to  many  observers  to  be  definitely  linked  with 
the  prospects  of  a  future  conflict  overseas. 

Whatever  the  motive  for  these  large-scale 
mobilization  plans,  new  trends  in  military  thought 
have  opened  the  way  to  gradual  but  comprehensive 
changes  in  American  military  organization  and 
tactical  doctrine.  In  recent  years  the  army  has  begun 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  relatively  small,  highly  mechanized  and 
motorized  force,  embodying  to  the  utmost  prac¬ 
ticable  extent  the  attributes  of  mobility  and  fire¬ 
power.  It  was  hoped  that  such  a  force,  endowed 
with  modern  materiel,  might  furnish  a  means  of 
avoiding  a  bloody  stalemate  in  the  future.^^  Early 
enthusiasts  have  been  sobered  by  recent  evidence 
that  new  defensive  weapons  and  tactics  may  have 
severely  curtailed  the  possibilities  of  mechanized 
units,  but  much  progress  is  nevertheless  being  made 
in  modernizing  the  armament  of  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

To  utilize  to  the  full  the  new  weapons  which 
have  been  produced  in  increasing  quantities  over 
the  last  two  years,  the  army  has  begun  to  scrap 
organizational  units  and  tactical  doctrines  inherited 
from  the  World  War  period.  Infantry  remains  the 

74.  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on 
H.R.  9218,  cited,  p.  12 1. 

75.  Cf.  Hallgren,  The  Tragic  Fallacy,  cited,  pp.  57-68;  Eliot, 
The  Ramparts  We  Watch,  cited,  p.  280. 

76.  Cf.  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  igss  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1935),  pp.  29  ffi. 
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basic  arm,  while  other  forces  cooperate  with  it  as 
units  in  a  coordinated  military  team;  but  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  infantry  itself  are  in  process  of  evolution.  1 
In  place  of  the  mass  formations  of  the  unwieldy  I 
1918  division  of  27,000  men,  modern  infantry  tech¬ 
nique  calls  for  the  wide  dispersion  of  semi-  f 
autonomous  squads  of  twelve  men  (war  strength)  I 
deployed  in  depth  and  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  of  greatly  augmented  fire-power.^^'^®  A  ■ 
new  system  of  organization  for  the  infantry  regi¬ 
ment  has  already  been  approved  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  conversion  of  existing  regiments  is 
expected  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1939.^^  Still  more 
important,  after  several  years  of  experimentation,  , 
tables  of  organization  have  been  published  for  a  new 
infantry  division,  which  will  undergo  additional  j 
tests  in  the  future.®®  With  a  war  strength  of  only 
11,385  officers  and  men,  the  new  division  will  have  j 
far  greater  flexibility  than  the  old;  equal  fire-power; 
and  all  the  mobility  which  truck  transport  for  its  | 
troops  and  artillery  can  provide.®^  In  some  quarters  I 
the  new  unit  is  believed  to  be  too  small  to  carry 
out  independent  missions  when  allowances  arc 
made  for  attrition.  The  evidence  indicates,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  proposed  division  is  organized  not 
for  the  cramped  conditions  of  1918,  but  for  mobile  j 
operations  on  a  less  confined  terrain.  Even  in  this 
case,  the  army  corps  will  probably  replace  the  di-  ) 
vision  as  the  smallest  unit  capable  of  self-sustained 
effort.  And  to  complete  the  shift  to  modern  army 
tactics,  the  cavalry  division,  the  corps,  and  the  field 
army  will  probably  be  reorganized  along  similar 
lines.®^ 

MECHANIZAtlON  AND  MOTORIZATION 

As  combat  units  are  gradually  modernized,  the 
army  has  embarked  on  an  expanding  program  of  = 
mechanization.  In  the  cavalry  the  existing  mechan-  j 
ized  brigade  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  mechanized  } 
cavalry  division,  while  scout  car  and  armored  car 
units  are  almost  completely  equipped  for  use  with 
all  cavalry  regiments  and  divisions.  In  the  Regular  1 
Army  infantry  284  light  tanks  are  employed  in 
units,  and  one-third  of  a  complement  of  162  medium 
tanks  will  have  been  procured  by  July  i,  1940.  Since 
modern  infantry,  endowed  with  anti-tank,  anti¬ 
aircraft  and  close  support  weapons,  is  still  the  su- 

77-78.  Cf.  Major  General  George  A.  Lynch,  “Some  Reflections  , 
on  Infantry  Materiel  and  Tactics,”  Infantry  fournal  (Washing-  [ 
ton),  July-August  1938,  pp.  291-300.  i' 

79.  “The  New  Infantry  Regiment,”  ibid.,  November-December  I 

1938,  pp.  558-59;  Army  and  Navy  fournal,  December  3,  1938,  I 
p.  301,  December  10,  1938,  p.  320.  ' 

80.  The  tables  are  published  in  Army  and  Navy  fournal,  D«-  t 

cember  31,  1938,  p.  404.  & 

81.  Cf.  “The  Infantry  Division,”  ibid.,  February  4, 1939,  p.  505.  | 

82.  Ibid.,  December  10,  1938,  p.  320.  | 
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preme  clefensive  force  and  the  only  element  which 
can  hold  territory,  the  War  Department  limits  these 
mechanized  components  to  a  two-fold  role  in  case 
of  combat.®^  The  mechanized  cavalry  division  is 
to  be  organized  as  a  self-contained  unit  to  carry 
out  the  mobile  and  distant  missions  historically 
attributed  to  cavalry:  flanking  operations,  recon¬ 
naissance,  seizure  of  strategic  points,  and  pursuit. 
The  tank  companies  now  serving  with  the  infantry 
divisions  are  to  be  re-grouped  in  larger  units,  with 
the  function  of  assisting  major  infantry  concentra¬ 
tions  by  paving  the  way  for  infantry  assault  on  a 
defended  line.®** 

At  the  same  time  the  army  has  embarked  on  a 
large-scale  motorization  program,  providing  auto¬ 
motive  traction  for  all  units  wherever  terrain  and 
other  conditions  permit  advantageous  substitution 
for  animal  transportation.  A  revised  objective  setting 
Regular  Army  needs  at  approximately  14,000  trucks, 
cars  and  motorcycles  has  almost  been  reached,  and 
the  National  Guard  program  of  17,266  vehicles  is 
approximately  50  per  cent  completed.®^  Over  2,000 
French  75-millimeter  guns — the  basic  field  artillery 
weapon — have  been  adapted  for  high-speed  tow¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  suflicient  number  for  all  active  units 
and  for  a  large  supply  of  guns  in  reserve.  A  mod¬ 
est  program  of  modernization  of  these  guns  to 
improve  their  range,  traverse  and  mobility  is  near¬ 
ing  completion  for  the  active  units  of  the  Regular 
Army;  but  the  Ordnance  Department,  in  response 
to  developments  abroad,  is  now  perfecting  a  105- 
millimeter  howitzer  which  may  partially  supplant 
the  “75’s”  for  use  as  divisional  artillery.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  army’s  field  artillery  is  now  motorized, 
together  with  all  the  heavy  and  about  half  the  di¬ 
visional  artillery.®® 

THE  PROTECTIVE  MOBILIZATION  PLAN 

The  extensive  mcxlernization  of  the  United  States 
Army  is  geared  to  a  new  basic  war  plan,  adopted  in 
1937,  which  in  some  respects  appears  to  embody  a 
not  inconsiderable  shift  toward  reliance  on  small, 
highly  trained  professional  forces  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  nation’s  military  effort.  While  earlier 
schemes  provided  for  expansion  of  the  armed  forces 

83.  On  the  superiority  of  infantry,  cf.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  1938,  cited,  p.  2. 

84.  Cf.  statement  of  General  Malin  Craig,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Hearings  on  the  Military  Establishment  Bill  for  1939,  cited, 
pp.  11-13. 

85.  Hearings  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill 
for  1940,  cited,  pp.  11,  212;  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  1938,  cited,  p.  7. 

86.  Cf.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  H.R.  3791,  p.  287; 
Hearings  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for 
1940,  cited,  pp.  24-25,  432;  House  Report  No.  112,  cited,  p.  9; 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  November  19,  1938,  p.  255. 


to  one  million  men  or  more  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  protective  mobilization  plan  details  a  series  of 
well-defined  stages  by  which  the  armed  forces  are 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  a  major  emergency.  The 
first  echelon  of  the  army  in  case  of  war  would  con¬ 
sist  of  an  “initial  protective  force’’  of  approximately 
21,000  officers  and  379,000  enlisted  men  ready  for 
combat  almost  immediately.  This  force  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  the  Regular  Army,  National 
Guard  and  the  new  Enlisted  Reserve  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  full  war  footing,  including  certain 
units  not  now  active,  by  the  end  of  the  first  month 
after  M-Day.®®^  It  is  to  be  organized  in  four  army 
corps  consisting  of  twenty-two  infantry  divisions — 
four  from  the  Regular  Army  and  eighteen  from 
the  National  Guard — and  other  components  in¬ 
cluding  the  G.H.Q.  air  force,  four  National  Guard 
cavalry  divisions,  two  Regular  Army  cavalry  di¬ 
visions,  one  Regular  Army  mechanized  division, 
and  four  separate  Regular  Army  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments.®^ 

As  soon  as  mobilization  begins,  the  expansion 
of  this  force  to  a  second  stage  on  which  American 
defense  plans  are  really  based  will  get  under  way. 
This  “protective  mobilization  force”  of  one  million 
men  and  67,000  officers  will  consist  of  730,000  en¬ 
listed  men  in  units  (the  full  complement  under  the 
National  Defense  Act)  and  270,000  more  for  re¬ 
placement  of  losses,  reinforcement  of  overseas  gar¬ 
risons,  recruiting,  etc.  Since  a  cordon  defense  of  our 
lengthy  frontiers  is  impracticable,  the  protective 
force  must  possess  great  mobility,  defend  outlying 
naval  and  army  air  bases,  and  organize  the  “zone 
of  the  interior”  or  the  totality  of  the  industrial,  ag¬ 
ricultural,  and  institutional  life  of  the  nation  for 
war.®® 

Despite  occasional  statements  to  that  effect,  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the  protective 
mobilization  plan  necessarily  involves  limitation  of 
the  United  States’  military  effort  in  a  future  war. 
On  the  contrary,  Major  General  R.  M.  Beck,  Jr., 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  has  stated  that  the  plan 
is  “only  a  stepping  stone  to  the  more  important  task 
of  preparation  for  defense.”  Although  he  could 
not  suggest  any  contingency  necessitating  the 

86a.  At  the  moment  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  a  force  of  even 
half  this  size  could  take  the  field  in  30  days.  Cf.  New  Yorl( 
Times,  April  10,  1939. 

87.  The  organization  is  still  somewhat  fluid;  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  two  Regular  Army  divisions  stationed  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  When  the  new  and  smaller  divisions  are 
organized,  the  number  of  units  will  presumably  be  increased. 
Cf.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Hearings  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
Second  Deficiency  Bill  for  1939,  p.  439. 

88.  For  an  excellent  description  of  the  protective  mobilization 
plan,  cf.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  Adequate  National 
Defense,  pp.  47-54. 
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mobilization  of  one  million  men,  he  declared  that 
under  present  circumstances  “to  be  on  the  safe 
side  .  .  .  any  threat  that  this  country  would  face 
would  really  require  full  mobilization.”  To  achieve 
this,  the  protective  mobilization  plan  would  merely 
be  the  prelude  to  an  augmentation  plan  involv¬ 
ing  three  phases,  each  one  roughly  duplicating  the 
existing  military  set-up  and  providing  for  the  con¬ 
scription  of  perhaps  500,000  additional  men.  The 
end  result  is  creation  of  a  four-army  scheme  gen¬ 
erally  similar  to  the  old  four-army  plan,  and  com¬ 
plete  militarization  of  the  country.®^ 

The  War  Department’s  procurement  programs 
envisage  the  acquisition  of  modern,  non-commer¬ 
cial  equipment  for  a  protective  mobilization  force 
of  one  million  men  in  advance  of  an  emergency. 
To  supply  730,000  active  troops,  however,  would 
cost  at  least  $420,000,000.  Even  for  the  initial  pro¬ 
tective  force  of  400,000  a  full  complement  of  mod¬ 
ern  weapons  and  ammunition  would  involve  the 
expenditure  of  $163,000,000  or  more.^°  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  therefore,  the  army  asks  only  $110,000,000 
in  addition  to  earlier  appropriations  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  certain  “critical  items”  of  equipment 
which  would  be  needed  immediately  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  but  could  not  be  quickly  produced  by  private 
industry These  items  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Anti-Aircraft  Materiel.  The  $9,000,000  provided 
merely  supplements  the  sum  of  $23,000,000,  for  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  This  com¬ 
pletes  the  equipment  of  the  five  Regular  Army  and 
ten  National  Guard  mobile  anti-aircraft  regiments  now 
in  existence,  and  will  furnish  much  of  the  materiel  for 
nineteen  more  which  will  eventually  be  organized. 
This  program  is  nearer  termination  than  any  except 
that  for  the  garrison  at  Hawaii.  Anti-aircraft  units 
have  been  organized  and  equipped  on  the  existing 
scale,  not  so  much  to  cope  with  mass  air  attack  as  to 
meet  an  anticipated  hysterical  demand  from  American 
cities  for  anti-aircraft  protection  at  the  outset  of  hos¬ 
tilities. 

2.  Other  Ordnance  Equipment,  over  $52,000,000. 
This  includes  such  items  as  artillery,  fire-control  instru¬ 
ments,  tanks,  a  new  anti-tank  gun,  and  the  new 
Garand  semi-automatic  rifle,  which  multiplies  the  fire¬ 
power  of  infantry  by  two  and  one-half  and  permits  the 
adoption  of  the  tactical  organization  described  above. 

3.  Ammunition,  over  $37,000,000.  Like  the  other 
items  in  the  $110,000,000  program,  this  will  supple- 

89.  Ibid.,  pp.  50-51;  Hearings  on  the  Military  Establishment 
Appropriation  Bill  for  1939,  cited,  p.  6. 

90.  Ibid.,  pp.  6,  55;  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  on  H.R.  3791,  cited,  p.  34. 

91.  Cf.  message  of  President  Roosevelt,  Congressional  Record, 
January  12,  1939,  p.  300. 

92.  House  Report  No.  112,  cited,  pp.  2,  10;  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  H.R.  i79i ,  cited, 
p.  286. 
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ment  regular  appropriations,  in  this  case  for  replace-  | 
ment  and  augmentation  of  the  ammunition  supply.  ( 
New  stocks  will  replace  World  War  material,  which  is  1 
now  deteriorating.^^  I 

4.  Signal  Equipment,  over  $2,500,000.  [ 

5.  Gas  Masl^s,  $1,850,000.^“*  ? 

A  portion  of  this  expenditure  will  contribute  to 
the  strengthening  of  another  segment  of  the  co¬ 
ordinated  defense  forces:  coast  artillery  and  out¬ 
lying  military  garrisons.  On  November  30,  1938 
there  were  21,500  officers  and  men  in  Hawaii,  al¬ 
most  14,000  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  5,000  in  the  ! 
Philippines.^’  The  artillery  and  anti-aircraft  equip-  = 
ment  of  the  United  States  coastal  defenses  had  been  i 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  Together  with  defense  works  | 
at  Panama  and  Hawaii,  however,  these  defenses  are  I 
now  being  implemented  under  a  five-year  program  £ 
adopted  in  1937.  While  the  installations  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  been  improved  first,  a  start  is 
to  be  made  on  Atlantic  harbor  defenses  unde^;  the  : 
pending  “critical  items”  expenditure.  In  Panama, 
moreover,  $23,750,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  new  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment,  and  the  garrison  is  to  be 
increased  by  180  officers  and  6,400  enlisted  men. 
With  strongly  manned,  modern  fortifications  in 
Hawaii  and  Panama,  and  with  an  efficient  seacoast 
artillery  in  the  United  States,  this  country  should 
be  safer  than  ever  from  overseas  attack.^^  | 

The  War  Department,  far  from  being  content  ! 
with  this  partial  satisfaction  of  its  most  vital  re-  I 
quirements,  has  also  made  elaborate  arrangements  | 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  nation’s  industry  I 
from  a  normal  to  a  war  production  footing.^’  In  I 
particular,  it  embarked  in  1938  on  a  program  of  | 
“educational  orders”  —  small  orders  for  complex  I 
mihtary  equipment  at  a  price  permitting  manufac-  f 
turers  to  “tool  up”  and  to  train  skilled  personnel.’* 
The  original  project,  for  which  the  expenditure  of 
$10,000,000  over  a  period  of  five  years  was  author-  f 
ized,  is  now  being  accelerated  to  permit  $34,500,000 
to  be  spent  by  June  30,  1941  and  $2,000,000  per 

93.  Hearings  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill 
for  1939,  pp.  359,  363. 

94.  Also  a  number  of  lesser  items.  Cf.  Hearings  before  the  SenaU 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  H.R.  3791,  cited,  p.  292;  U.S,  1 
76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  House  Document  No.  192  (Supple  , 
mental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  War  Department,  1939)- 

95.  Not  including  6,400  Philippine  scouts.  Hearings  on  tht 

Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill,  1940,  p.  54.  ) 

96.  For  details,  cf.  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  or.  , 
Military  Affairs  on  an  Adequate  National  Defense,  cited,  pp.  7, 

8,  45,  46;  cf.  H.R.  3791,  signed  by  the  President  on  April  3,  , 

1939-  II 

97.  For  details,  cf.  U.S.  War  and  Navy  Departments,  Indus-  ’ 

trial  Mobilization  Plan,  Revised  1936  (Washington,  Governmeni  1 
Printing  Olhce,  1936);  Harold  Tobin  and  R.  L.  Buell,  “Caii| 
War  Profits  Be  Eliminated?”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  ii| 
1937,  pp.  20  If.  j 

98.  Public  Law  No.  639,  approved  June  16,  1938. 
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:e.  !  annum  thereafter  until  1945.^^  Under  the  expanded 
ly.  [  program,  such  orders  will  be  placed  with  about  248 
is  I  separate  industrial  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
[  approximately  55  critical  munitions  items,  all  of 
I  them  essentially  non-commercial  in  character.  By 
?  this  device  the  interval  between  mobilization  day 
i  and  quantity  production  of  war  materials  may  pos- 
sibly  be  shortened  to  an  average  of  six  months  for 
all  items,  particularly  in  view  of  a  scheme  now  in 
operation  for  the  acquisition  and  storage  of  ma- 
chinery  necessary  for  non-commercial  manufactur- 
j  ing  processes.  For  the  first  time,  too,  the  Adminis- 
.  '  tration  now  apparendy  supports  a  scheme  to  spend 
'P”  i  $100,000,000  for  the  collection  of  stock  piles  of 
^  \  strategic  raw  materials  not  found  in  adequate 
f  quantities  in  this  country 

®  ENLARGING  THE  AIR  CORPS 

he  ! 

jj  No  branch  of  the  armed  forces  has  had  so  turbu- 
Ijj  i  lent  a  history  since  the  war  as  the  rapidly  growing 
^2  I  Army  Air  Corps.  After  years  of  dispute  over  the 
j  function  of  army  aviation,  the  Drum  Board  in 
be  1  ^933  recommended  that  the  combat  units  of  the 
jjj  [  Air  Corps  be  freed  from  the  control  of  officers 
jjj  f  who  were  seldom  primarily  interested  in  aviation, 
jjj  and  concentrated  in  a  mobile  striking  force  to  be 
il(j  j  known  as  the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force. 

}  The  new  force,  which  was  actually  formed  in 
.jj(  t  March  1935,  was  to  be  trained  as  a  homogeneous 
JJ.  [  unit  capable  of  operating  in  cooperation  with  the 
Qts  E  ground  forces  in  batde  or  on  independent  aviation 
tjy  I  missions.*”'  With  the  rapid  increase  in  range  and 
jn  striking  power  in  the  air,  the  second  of  these  func- 
o{  tions  has  become  the  more  important.  The  G.H.Q, 
Ijj  :  force,  which  will  reach  a  strength  of  630  planes  in 
I  July  1939,  is  sufficiently  mobile  to  be  assembled  on 
j9e  ^  either  coast  on  twenty-four  hours’  notice.*”^  It  has 
adopted  a  tactical  doctrine  stressing  the  factor  of 
Qj.  [  air  power,  or  offensive  air  operations  against  a 
300  whole  nation,  in  which,  for  American  purposes, 
pjf  the  long-range  bomber  is  regarded  as  the  funda- 
^  \  mental  aerial  weapon.*”^  Upon  completion  of  suit- 

I  99.  U.S.,  76th  Congress,  ist  Session,  H.R.  3791,  section  13. 
nau  100.  S.  572,  76th  Congress,  i  st  Session,  was  passed  in  the 
J.S.,  =1  Senate  with  the  authorization  reduced  to  $40,000,000.  Con- 
pie  I  pressional  Record,  March  31,  1939,  p.  5026. 

39)  ^  loi.  Cf.  Firtal  Report  of  War  Department  Special  Committee 
iht  on  Army  Air  Corps,  July  18,  1934  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  OflSce,  1934),  pp.  29,  67. 

’  0%  I  102.  This  does  not  represent  the  total  combat  strength  of  the 
1. 7i  I  Army  Air  Corps. 

I  103.  Despite  this  position,  the  G.H.Q.  force  in  January  1939 
I  had  only  twelve  of  the  most  modern  machines  of  this  type, 
dus- 1  with  thirty-nine  on  order.  Immediate  new  production  under  the 
lent  I  expansion  program  of  1939,  moreover,  was  overwhelmingly 
Can  I  concentrated  on  pursuit  and  attack  bomber  types.  Speech  of 
il  Major  General  Frank  M.  Andrews,  January  16,  1939,  in  Con- 
1  gressional  Record,  February  6,  1939,  p.  "1660;  Hearings  on  the 
I  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1940,  cited,  p.  301. 


able  bases  the  force  will  maintain  a  sphere  of  air 
influence  stretching  from  Alaska  beyond  Panama. 
Its  mission  includes  prevention  of  the  establishment 
of  non-American  bases  in  this  hemisphere  from 
which  bombing  attacks  may  be  launched,  and  the 
destruction  of  enemy  bases  on  land  or  sea  in  the 
event  of  war. 

The  upbuilding  of  the  modern  air  corps  dates 
back  to  1926,  when  a  five-year  program  was 
adopted  providing  for  an  increase  of  the  corps  to 
a  strength  of  i,8oo  planes.  Ten  years  later  the 
authorized  strength  was  further  increased  to 
2,320.'”'*  The  number  of  planes  on  hand,  however, 
did  not  increase  during  this  period,  partly  because 
of  limited  appropriations  and  partly  because  of 
procurement  difficulties  arising  largely  from  the 
rapidity  of  technological  change.'”^  Procurement  is 
still  slow:  only  983  combat  planes  and  696  non¬ 
combat  planes  (transport,  training,  etc.)  were  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  January  1939,  exclusive  of  about 
190  National  Guard  planes.'”^ 

Despite  current  deficiencies  President  Roosevelt, 
on  January  12,  1939,  urged  Congress  to  appropriate 
$300,000,000  to  strengthen  the  air  corps  by  at  least 
3,000  planes — $50,000,000  to  be  made  available  im¬ 
mediately  to  correct  the  “present  lag  in  aircraft 
production  due  to  idle  plants.”'”^  The  War  De¬ 
partment  has  been  authorized  to  spend  $170,000,000 
of  this  sum  for  construction  of  aircraft,  with  an 
authorized  upper  limit  of  6,000  serviceable  planes 
and  a  probable  actual  strength  of  about  5,500.'”* 
To  reach  this  figure  approximately  3,032  planes 
must  be  procured,  in  addition  to  normal  replace¬ 
ments  and  planes  on  order  under  the  2,320  objec¬ 
tive.  Although  it  is  hoped  that  the  full  force  of 
5,500  may  be  on  hand  at  the  end  of  June  1941,  it 
appears  highly  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  current  pro¬ 
curement  status,  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  In 
any  case,  only  forty-three  additional  operating 
squadrons  will  be  formed,  partly  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  trained  personnel  to  man  the  suddenly 
expanded  force.  Approximately  2,163  planes 

104.  For  text  of  relevant  legislation,  cf.  U.S.,  76th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  House  Report  No.  32  (accompanying  H.R.  3791), 
pp.  4,  5.  In  1939  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that,  because  of 
faulty  drafting,  it  was  possible  to  construe  the  two  authoriza¬ 
tions  as  cumulative,  providing  a  total  of  4,120  authorized  planes. 

105.  Cf.  testimony  of  General  Westover,  Hearings  on  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1938,  cited,  p.  515. 
The  performance  qualities  of  the  corps,  plane  for  plane,  have  of 
course  been  enormously  enhanced. 

106.  Hearings  on  the  Military  Establishment  Appropriation 
Bill,  1940,  cited,  pp.  334,  342,  283-84,  540. 

107.  Congressional  Record,  January  12,  1939,  p.  300.  The 
$50,000,000  is  included  in  the  War  Department  appropriation 
bill  for  1940. 

108.  H.R.  3791,  approved  April  3,  1939;  Hearings  before  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  an  Adequate  National 
Defense,  cited,  pp.  14,  18. 
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will  be  held  in  rotating  reserve,  replacing  craft  in 
active  service  as  they  are  withdrawn  for  overhaul 
or  other  purpose;  and  of  these  reserve  planes  only 
about  6o  per  cent  will  be  combat  types.^°^  Air 
Corps  personnel  will  be  increased  from  21,500 
enlisted  men  to  45,000,  while  the  number  of  Regu¬ 
lar  officers  will  rise  from  1,638  (plus  857  reserve 
officers)  to  3,203  (and  1,460  reservists).*^® 

The  scope  and  timing  of  this  great  program — 
which  will  give  the  United  States  a  total  of  about 
8,500  army  and  navy  planes  in  a  few  years — 
strongly  suggest  that  the  army  has  profited  from 
the  crucial  apprehension  and  the  sense  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  air  armaments  engendered  by 
the  Munich  crisis  to  press  its  demands  with  vigor. 
Certainly  the  new  construction  is  not  necessary  for 
defensive  purposes.  The  effective  tactical  radius  of 
loaded  bombas  under  war  conditions  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  500  or  600  miles  today,  and  the  number  of 
craft  suitable  for  such  long-range  missions  is  still 
small."*  Even  if  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  air¬ 
craft  carriers  is  disregarded,  the  strength  they  might 
bring  to  bear  against  the  United  States  could  not 
force  a  decision.  It  is  only  on  the  hypothesis  that 
seizure  of  a  land  base  in  the  Americas  is  imminent 
that  the  remotest  aerial  threat  to  American  security 
now  exists.  If  such  a  base  were  within  striking 
distance  of  Panama,  moreover,  it  could  only  re¬ 
ceive  supplies  by  a  long  sea  route  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy  could  easily  intercept.  So  far  as  numbers 
alone  are  concerned,  therefore,  there  is  no  intrinsic 
defensive  reason  why  European  air  forces  should 
be  duplicated  here.  Yet,  although  no  ground  except 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  foreign  forces  was  given, 
it  was  openly  maintained  that  the  new  program 
was  an  emergency  measure.**^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  purpose  of  the  expansion 
plan  is  to  test  and  increase  the  productive  capacity 
and  skilled  labor  supply  of  the  aircraft  industry. 
Because  of  the  need  for  extremely  rapid  replace¬ 
ment  once  a  conflict  begins,  these  elements  constitute 
the  really  vital  factor  behind  air  power.***  To  effect 
rapid  procurement  and  the  full  utilization  of  plants 
during  the  “emergency”  period,  the  War  E)epart- 

109.  For  details,  cf.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  on  H.R.  3791,  cited,  pp.  18,  72;  U.S.,  76th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  House  Report  No.  32,  p.  3;  House  Report  No.  112, 

p.  8. 

no.  Cf.  House  Report  No.  32,  cited,  pp.  6-13;  Hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  an  Adequate  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  cited,  pp.  84  ff. 

111.  Cf.  “The  Bomber,”  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  January  28, 
i939>  P*  481.  The  tactical  radius  of  American  long-range 
bombers  (B17)  is  approaching  1,000  miles. 

112.  Hearings  on  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill, 
1940,  cited,  pp.  298-300;  testimony  of  Major  General  Arnold, 
Hearings  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  an 
Adequate  National  Defense,  cited,  pp.  17,  18. 
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ment  has  requested  authority  to  abandon  its  sys-  I 
tern  of  competitive  bidding  and  substitute  a  system  i 
of  negotiated  contracts  for  airplane  purchases.  ^ 
Useful  as  this  procedure  may  be  in  placing  aviation  j 
manufacture  on  a  semi-war  footing,  it  involves  = 
certain  serious  drawbacks.  Quality  is  inevitably  * 
sacrificed  in  some  measure  to  quantity.  Since  mass  i 
production  is  possible  only  under  frozen  or  j 
standardized  specifications,  it  will  be  difficult  to  i 
take  advantage  of  constant  technological  advances,  j 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  appears  to  j 
need  only  a  moderate-sized  force  of  the  most  modern  [ 
types,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Air  Corps  and  = 
the  aviation  industry  have  entered  on  this  program  j 
for  rapid  expansion  in  order  to  “take  as  much  as  I 
they  can  get  now,”  while  there  is  little  opposition  ■ 
to  appropriations.  Yet  an  attempt  by  a  minority 
group  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  spread  > 
the  new  program  over  a  period  of  three  rather  than  f 
two  years,  levelling  off  the  flow  of  new  craft  and  , 
increasing  the  opportunity  to  profit  from  continu¬ 
ing  research  and  experimentation,  met  with  no 
success.**”*  I 

Since  the  full  efficiency  of  an  air  force  cannot 
be  attained  without  widely  dispersed  operating  i 
bases,  outlying  flying  fields  and  protected  supply 
depots,  the  army  plans  to  devote  $62,000,000  of  the 
sum  available  for  air  corps  expansion  to  construe-  j 
tion  alone.  A  high  proportion  of  this  expenditure  | 
will  serve  to  implement  authorization  for  addi-  j 
tional  ground  establishments  granted  by  Congress 
in  1935.**’  Among  the  strategic  areas  singled  out 
for  development  in  that  year  were  the  Atlantic 
northeast,  the  Atlantic  southeast  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  the  Pacific  northwest,  Alaska,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  with  a  series  of  intermediate  ^ 
stations  in  the  Great  Lakes  section.  Facilities  in  : 
these  areas  tend  to  prevent  establishment  and 
utilization  of  hostile  stations  in  Newfoundland,  ; 
Labrador,  Canada,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  and  the  [ 
Lesser  Antilles  on  the  Atlantic;  and  greatly  assist 
in  the  utilization  of  the  offensive  possibilities  of  an 
Alaskan  position  against  Japan.**^  When  existing! 
plans  are  consummated,  a  chain  of  bases  on  the? 
American  frontiers  will  provide  a  zone  defense  for  ■ 
all  vital  areas.  The  effectiveness  of  this  system  may  j 

1 13.  Ibid.,  p.  23.  The  present  normal  productive  capacity  of  I 

the  American  aviation  industry  is  about  2,500  planes  annually;  r 
this  may  be  raised  to  3,500  within  one  year,  and  7,500  within  j 
two.  Ibid.,  pp.  17,  23.  ! 

1 14.  House  Report  No.  32,  cited,  pp.  16-18;  Congressiond 

Record,  February  15,  1939,  pp.  2016  ff;  February  14,  1939,  j 
PP-  1954  ff-  £ 

1 15.  The  Wilcox  Act,  Public  Law  No.  263,  approved  August  5 

12,  1935-  f 

1 16.  U.S.,  74th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Hearings  before 

House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  Air  Defense  Bases  | 
(H.R.  6621  and  H.R.  4130),  pp.  16-64.  I 
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ys-  f  some  day  be  heightened  by  arrangements  for  the 
im  ^  use  of  Canadian  air  and  naval  facilities  and  by  the 
*s.  (  construction  of  a  highway  linking  the  Pacific 
on  I  northwest  and  Alaska. 

m  I  At  the  moment  the  army,  like  the  navy,  has  strong 
bly  J  bases  at  Panama  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ass  [  ber  of  bases  in  various  sections  of  the  continental 
or  j  United  States.  The  funds  authorized  in  1939  are 
to  ^  to  be  used  for  construction  of  a  northeastern  base 
:es.  ;  in  New  England,  to  guard  the  approaches  of  the 
to  North  Atlantic;  a  southeastern  base  in  Florida,  as 
trn  reinforcement  for  stations  at  Puerto  Rico  and 
nd  Panama;  an  additional  base  in  Panama;  develop- 
ara  ment  of  a  major  base  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  with 
as  an  advanced  station  at  Anchorage;  and  construc- 
ion  ■  tion  of  new  facilities  in  Puerto  Rico."^ 
ity  3 

;  AN  OVERSEAS  WAR'' 

I  With  its  shipyards  working  at  capacity,  its  fac- 
nd  tories  producing  modern  military  equipment  at  an 
au.  accelerating  tempo,  and  its  aircraft  industry  about 
no  to  be  placed  on  a  semi-war  footing,  the  United 
States  is  unquestionably  far  better  prepared  for 
not  conflict  than  ever  before  in  its  peace-time  history, 
mg  The  contagion  of  fear  reaching  this  country  from 
ply  across  the  seas  has  damped  down  opposition  to  in- 
tJio  creased  armaments  and  permitted  the  armed  ser- 
Uf.  vices  to  remedy  what  they  regard  as  long-standing 
me  deficiencies  in  America’s  defenses.  The  military 
Idi.  measures  adopted  under  the  New  Deal  implement 
ess  the  policy  implicit  in  the  National  Defense  Act 
out  of  1920.  They  are  more  than  sufficient  to  defend 
Stic  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  Under  present  cir- 
ib-  cumstances  they  would  in  all  probability  render 
;lcy  foolhardy  any  attempt  at  European  or  Asiatic  mili- 
3tc  tary  campaigns  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  In  any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  American  mili- 
md  tary  program  as  a  whole,  it  should  be  openly  ad- 
mitted  that  the  armed  forces  represent  an  essential 
tiic  element  in  the  pursuit  of  power  politics.  The 
sist  I  diplomatic  implications  of  the  development  of 
an  I  Guam,  for  example,  far  outweigh  the  direct  mili- 
[jjg?  tary  consequences  at  this  stage  of  events."®  Simi- 
larly,  the  expansion  of  the  American  aircraft  in- 
fQfl  dustry,  which  may  conceivably  constitute  a  vital 
^ay  f  source  of  supply  for  the  European  democracies,  has 
^  a  direct  effect  on  the  policies  of  those  states.  The 
Iji®.  [  very  existence  of  forces  of  the  magnitude  now 
thin  planned  makes  possible  their  use  in  overseas  con- 
ji  flicts,  should  the  diplomacy  they  support  prove  un- 
I  successful.  Peace-time  limitation  of  American  mili- 
I  tary  objectives  to  continental  or  hemispheric  defense 

?us|  117.  For  details,  cf.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
P  Military  Affairs  on  H.R.  3791,  cited,  pp.  19,  36-38. 

/fc  118.  On  this  point,  cf.  Captain  Dudley  W.  Knox,  “The  Dis- 
asei  I  turbing  Outlook  in  the  Orient,”  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
I  June  1938,  pp.  797-803. 


is  hardly  likely  to  remain  in  force  once  this  country 
goes  t,o  war.  Quite  naturally  and  quite  properly, 
the  professional  military  officer  tends  to  demand 
that  operations  be  extended  to  enemy  territory  if 
possible,  whatever  the  immediate  cause  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  The  plans  for  an  American  mass  army  in 
wartime  are  clearly  designed  for  this  eventuality. 
Naval  officers  agree  that  “you  have  to  take  and 
hold  territory  before  your  war  is  settled,”  and  that 
“in  the  end,  the  Army  has  to  go  across  to  settle 
the  war.”"^  No  more  valid  reason  could  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  justify  the  current  renovation  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

By  modern  standards  there  is  nothing  repre¬ 
hensible  in  this  situation,  provided  its  existence  is 
clear  to  all.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
American  public  exercise  its  right  to  limit  the  al¬ 
most  endlessly  increasing  demands  of  the  services 
whenever  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  and  scrutinize  all 
military  developments  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  efficient  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  over  a  period  of  years  civilian  control  of 
American  military  policy  has  become  less  and  less 
effective."®  The  veil  of  secrecy  has  become  notice¬ 
ably  more  extensive  and  harder  to  penetrate."*  A 
busy  Congress  now  scarcely  questions  most  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures:  the  $500,000,000  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1940  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  little  debate  and 
without  a  single  amendment.*^^  This  situation  is 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  cumbrous  Congressional 
procedure  under  which  four  separate  House  com¬ 
mittees — on  military  affairs,  naval  affairs,  and 
military  and  naval  appropriations — and  comparable 
committees  in  the  Senate  all  deal  separately  with 
matters  affecting  defense  policy.  In  committee 
hearings  professional  representatives  of  the  armed 
services  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  testimony.  Their 
statements  often  appear  to  be  framed  to  harmonize 
in  one  “official”  point  of  view,  and  busy  Congress¬ 
men  are  all  too  prone  to  accept  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as  the 
words  of  experts  whom  it  is  not  possible  to 
challenge.* 

1 19.  Testimony  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  quoted  in 
Final  Report  of  War  Department  Special  Committee  on  Army 
Air  Corps,  cited,  p.  12. 

120.  Cf.  Hallgren,  The  Tragic  Fallacy,  cited,  pp.  3-91;  Lindsay 
Rogers,  “Who  Controls  Our  Armed  Forces?”  Events  (New 
York),  April  1938,  p.  282. 

121.  Cf.  New  Yorh.  Times,  November  25,  1938. 

122.  Congressional  Record,  March  3,  1939,  p.  3170. 

123.  Cf.  statement  of  Representative  Maas,  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  December  31,  1938,  p.  406.  Because  various  portions 
of  the  current  defense  program  are  embodied  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  authorization  and  appropriation  bills,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  secure  a  coordinated  view  of  the  program 
as  a  whole.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  compile  budgetary  totals 
for  all  the  measures  involved. 
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Since  the  needs  of  each  service  are  studied  sep¬ 
arately,  it  is  inevitable  that  difficulties  concerning 
the  coordination  of  their  activities  should  arise. 
Fricdon  is  particularly  evident  in  settling  the  juris¬ 
dictional  boundary  between  the  two  departments 
in  a  new  and  growing  field  like  aviation.  Here, 
after  years  of  controversy  in  which  a  line  of 
demarcation  has  been  established,  there  is  still 
ground  for  dispute  over  the  question  whether  some 
of  the  missions  of  shore-based  navy  patrol  planes 
do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  army’s  long-range 
bombers.^^^  Despite  insistent  denials  by  military 
and  naval  officers,  critics  still  maintain  that  there  is 
dupUcation  of  faciUties  and  functions  when  army 
and  navy  air  bases  are  located  near  each  other  in 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska  and  parts 
of  the  United  States  proper.*^'  From  time  to  time 
other  evidence  of  lack  of  coordination  reaches  the 
surface.  A  system  of  Joint  army  and  navy  boards 
has  been  evolved  to  work  out  war  plans  and  prevent 
disputes,  but  it  appears  that  these  do  not  always 
function  effectively.  In  such  cases  appeals  to  the 
President  are  now  the  last  resort.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  better  cooperation  might  be  secured  by 
estabhshment  of  a  department  of  national  defense 
with  two  undersecretaries — or  three,  if  a  separate 
air  service  is  set  up — ^in  accordance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  on  the  European  continent.  Unifica¬ 
tion  under  a  single  chief  would  not  end  the  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  services,  but  would  provide  more 
efficient  machinery  for  reaching  agreement. 

Within  the  departments  themselves  there  are 
many  matters  of  contention  regarding  policy  and  or¬ 
ganization.  In  the  navy,  to  mention  only  a  few,  it 
is  stated  that  an  antiquated  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tion  exists;  that  the  bureaus  are  torn  with  dissen¬ 
sion  over  the  issue  of  new  types  of  propelUng  ma¬ 
chinery;  that  they  are  partly  responsible  for  con¬ 
struction  delays  and  faults  disclosed  in  new  ves¬ 
sels;  that  a  rigid  system  of  promotion  retires  many 
useful  officers  while  they  are  still  in  their  prime; 

124.  C£.  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  January  21,  1939,  p.  471, 
January  7,  1939,  p.  420. 

125.  Cf.  testimony  of  Kern  Dodge,  President,  Air  Defense 
League,  Hearings  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
on  an  Adequate  National  Defense,  cited,  pp.  113  fl.  On  the 
general  subject  of  army-navy  cooperation,  cf.  U.S.,  74th  Con¬ 
gress,  1st  Session,  “Report  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Commission,” 
Senate  Document  No.  rj,  pp.  19-22,  123. 


and  that  there  are  too  many  posts  ashore,  unduly 
frequent  shifts  of  command,  and  too  rapid  a  turn¬ 
over  of  enlisted  personnel.'^^  Similarly,  in  the  army, 
there  have  been  complaints  that  initiative  is  stifled 
by  bureaucratic  routine;  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Regular  Army  is  vitiated  because  it  is  scattered  in 
so  many  small,  anachronistic  posts  all  over  the 
country;  that  officers  consequently  have  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  problems  of  command;  and  that  , 
difficulties  concerning  the  function  of  the  Air  ; 
Corps  and  the  procurement  of  planes  have  not  yet  ' 
been  completely  settled.^^^ 

The  vahdity  of  criticisms  such  as  these  cannot 
be  determined  without  thorough  investigation. 
Much  might  be  gained  by  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  American  defense  policy,  as  it  is  related  to  i 
American  foreign  policy  and  implemented  by  the  , 
armed  services.  Such  a  survey  might  best  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  board  or  commission  which  might  per-  ' 
haps  enlist  the  services  of  representatives  of  the 
army,  the  navy  and  the  State  Department,  members  | 
of  Congressional  committees  dealing  with  military  ’ 
matters,  prominent  military  publicists  and  intelli-  ' 
gent,  pubhe-spirited  citizens.'^®  In  a  crucial  period  ' 
of  American  history  a  commission  of  this  type  may  I 
aid  in  clarifying  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
subject  of  national  defense.  It  may  suggest  changes 
which  would  produce  a  more  efficient  fighting  force  , 
with  a  more  definite  function.  Above  all,  it  may 
maintain  in  full  vigor  proper  civilian  controk 
over  the  waxing  military  machine  which  the  civil 
arm  has  created.  In  a  world  in  which  military 
supremacy  and  Spartan  preparedness  tend  to  be¬ 
come  ends  in  themselves,  and  the  competitive  hys¬ 
teria  of  the  arms  race  is  all  too  apparent,  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  such  controls  may  ultimately  prove 
essential  for  the  soundness  of  American  democracy. 

126.  Cf.  Baldwin,  “America  Rearms,”  cited,  pp.  734-36;  F.  ; 
Russell  Bichowsky,  Is  the  Navy  Ready?  (New  York,  Vanguard,  | 
I935)»  passim;  W.  O.  Stevens,  “Our  Yes-Man  Navy,”  Forum 
and  Century  (New  York),  November  1938,  pp.  2-1 1  fl. 

127.  Cf.  Military  Digest  (Boston),  January  1939,  pp.  36-39: 
Infantry  Journal,  September-October  1938,  pp.  412-17,  44a; 
Hagood,  We  Can  Defend  America,  cited,  passim;  “A  Business 
Man  Looks  at  the  Army,”  Forum  and  Century,  April  1938, 
pp.  1 95-201. 

128.  Cf.  Raymond  Clapper,  Washington  Daily  News,  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1938;  S.  Con.  Res.  2,  76th  Congress;  speech  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Van  Zandt,  Congressional  Record,  January  25,  19391 
p.  1093;  O.  G.  Villard,  “Wanted:  A  Sane  Defense  Policy," 
Harper’s  Magazine  (New  York),  April  1939. 
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GERMANY’S  EXPANSION  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE  By  Paul  B.  Taylor 

An  analysis  of  the  transformation  of  Czecho-Slovakia  into  a  sphere  for  German  expansion, 
forecasting  the  methods  likely  to  be  used  by  Nazi  Germany  in  Eastern  Europe  generally. 


